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MONOGRAPH ON POLAND 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Poland lies between 47°44' and 55°5i' N. latitude and I5°42' 
and 28°22' E. longitude and has a climate and soil which are 
generally favourable to the development of agriculture. The 
country has an area of 389,734 square kilometres, of which 
1 8>557> 000 hectares are arable land, 6,480,000 hectares meadow 
and pasture and 8,322,000 hectares forest—in other words, 
land which is used for agricultural purposes. A large proportion 
of the remaining territory is waste land, situated mainly in the 
eastern part of Poland— e.g. t the Polesian marshes. 

Poland has at present a population of over 35 millions, 
60% of whom earn a livelihood by agriculture and are distributed 
over some 4 million mostly small-sized holdings. Poland is 
thus a country of small peasant proprietors, organised on the 
basis of individual ownership. Land is also held in the form 
of larger estates (folwarki), which are being gradually broken 
up under the Agrarian Reform Law. Most of the estates to be 
left are well farmed or industrially exploited and are managed 
by the proprietors themselves. The forests are mostly in 
the hands of the State and the large landowners, while the 
arable land and pasture are mainly owned by small proprietors. 

The soil of Poland, like the climate, varies very widely, 
light sandy soils predominate. Rye therefore takes the 
leading place among the four chief grain crops, and potatoes 
among the root crops. The yield of rye varies from 13.4 quintals 
per hectare in the west to 7.9 quintals in the east, giving an 
average of 11.2 quintals for the whole country. Root crops 
give a yield of 135 quintals in the west and 99 quintals in the 
east, or a general average of 121 quintals per hectare. Pasture 
crops are also cultivated, and, with the hay obtained from 
natural meadows, are used as fodder for domestic live-stock, 
the number of which amounted in 1937 to : horses 3,890,000, 

f ' T T hls mon ograph, by Professor Witold Staniewicz, reached the Secretariat 

■p . ^ a ti° ns shortly before the outbreak of war between Germany and 

Aoland (September 1st, 1939). 

are more particularly interested in the natural surroundings 

in ® nvironmen t of the Polish peasant will find them admirably depicted 

vnltmLr .? h A n ° vells * Ladislas Reymont’s masterpiece The Peasants, in four 

work . Autu “. • “Winter”. “Spring”, “Summer” (1902-1909). This 

tran.t h * ar " ed its author the Nobel Prize for literature in 1924. has been 

Snanish Q,!? 1 J° ? zech : English, French, German, Hungarian, Japanese, Russian, 
panish, Swedish, and other languages. 
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horned cattle 10,572,000 (including 7,053,000 cows), pigs 
7,696,000 and goats and sheep 3,994,000. 

Polish agriculture produces, not only sufficient foodstuffs 
for the urban and rural population, but also considerable 
surpluses, which are sold abroad. This is clear from an analysis 
of the balance of trade, which shows that almost half the exports 
of Poland consist of agricultural and forestry products. The 
bulk of the agricultural exports is sent to the United Kingdom, 
after which come Germany, Belgium, France, Denmark and 
other European countries. In recent years, the export of meat 
products to the United States of America has also been progres¬ 
sing very successfully. 

As there is a textile industry, which was built up mainly 
before the war of 1914-1918, Poland is obliged to import large 
amounts of textile raw materials, chiefly cotton and wool. Polish 
agriculture is therefore faced with the problem of supplying 
industry with raw textiles of its own. A more extensive 
cultivation of flax and hemp—a product of which, " kotonina ”, 
may take the place of cotton—and sheep-rearing on a larger 
scale have now become a preoccupation of Polish agriculture, 
particularly in the east of the country. It should be pointed 
out here that, during the war of 1914-1918, the eastern theatre 
of which lay chiefly in Polish territory, Polish agriculture was 
damaged by military operations and suffered enormous losses. 
At the close of the war, however, it made a speedy recovery, 
practically without outside aid, and, during the boom period, 
agricultural production developed considerably. The world 
depression in agriculture has slowed down this development, 
but Polish agriculture has managed to hold out and to overcome 
the depression and is at present slowly but steadily expanding 
its production in practically all branches. 
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I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 

In 1800, the population of Poland, within her present 
boundaries, was 9,100,000. The census taken after the close 
of the war in 1921 showed that the country had 27,200,000 
inhabitants. Thus, in the course of 120 years, the Polish 
population had practically trebled, in spite of the losses sustained 
during the war of 1914-1918. The nineteenth century—a 
century of enormous economic expansion in Europe—was, 
unfortunately, almost completely lost for Poland. The Partition 
Powers, more particularly Russia and Austria, cared little for 
the economic expansion of the Polish territory which they had 
seized, and sometimes even hampered it. In Poland, therefore, 
the development of both agriculture and industry was slight. 
Congress Poland was possibly an exception, as industry there 
found favourable conditions for its development. Similarly, 
in Prussian Poland, the policy of the Prussian Government 
favoured the growth of agriculture. Even in those territories, 
however, economic expansion was inadequate, for agriculture 
did not develop in Congress Poland, and industry failed to 
expand in Prussian Poland, with the exception of Silesia. 

Owing to the slow rate of economic expansion throughout 
Poland, the rapidly increasing population had to remain in the 
villages, thus causing overcrowding, which reacted on the agra¬ 
rian structure of the country and led, more particularly in 
Galicia and the southern part of Congress Poland, to an excessive 
splitting-up of peasant properties. This process of splitting-up 
and the resultant impoverishment of the countryside would 
have gone even farther, had it not been that at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries there 
began a large-scale emigration of the rural population from 
Poland to European countries and overseas to America, whose 
immense economic expansion demanded larger and larger 
supplies of labour, both in industry and agriculture. 

Emigration from Poland was directed mainly to the territories 
of the Partition Powers. From Poznan and Pomorze, labourers 
emigrated to the highly industrialised western provinces 01 

Germany ; in Westphalia, for instance, in the Rhineland, large 
groups of Polish emigrants began to form during this period. 
From Galicia, Poles emigrated to Vienna and the industrial 
provinces of Austria, particularly Moravia. Finally, the popu¬ 
lation of Russian Poland emigrated eastwards to the large cities, 
each of which, with Moscow and St. Petersburg at the head, 
possessed a large Polish colony. This movement was given 
special impetus by the military service which Poles had to 
perform in Russia and in Siberia and the Far East, where, alter 
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completing their military service, they often settled permanently 
and brought their families over to join them. 

Oversea emigration was even more extensive, particularly 
to the United States. The emigrants numbered tens of thousands 
annually ; just before the war of 1914-1918, the figure rose to 
200,000. Lastly, at that time, an enormous mass of about half 
a million agricultural labourers from Galicia and Congress 
Poland emigrated every year to do seasonal farm work in 
Germany. It can thus safely be said that the expansion of 
German agriculture during that period was due in a considerable 
degree to the Polish labourer. Emigration thus alleviated the 
economic crisis in Poland before the war of 1914-1918. The 
neglect of the Partition States made it an unhappy necessity. 
Had there been a Polish Government, it would have been 
possible to use this surplus labour to raise the country to a higher 
level and, above all, to reconstruct industry and thus urbanise 
Poland, a task which, in those days of free exchange of persons, 
goods and capital, would not have been a difficult matter. 


After 1918, this emigration movement, more especially 

overseas and to the territories of the Partition States, stopped 

almost completely. Seasonal emigration to Germany also 

decreased very considerably and, in 1938, ceased entirely. 

true, fresh openings for emigration arose in France, Latvia, 

oouth America and Palestine ; but these opportunities are both 

very iimited and also uncertain, so that, since 1918, nine-tenths 

ot the natural increase in Poland’s population has had to remain 

at home. This creates serious economic difficulties for Poland, 
as will shortly be seen. 

As mentioned above, the population of Poland in 1921 
amounted to 27,200,000. The next census, taken in 1931, 
showed a population of 32,200,000, while, at the present time 

• ’ Poland has a population of roughly 35 millions. Thus, 

s 1 nr ° urse of tw enty years, there has been an increase of about 

* ™ All °ns, nine-tenths of whom have remained in Poland, 
1 e only a tenth has emigrated. This increase is mainly 

n e rural population, part of which has, by a process of 
internal migration, removed to the towns ; but the rate of 

Siv" aS J 1 ® 4 been ver y g reat - owing to the rather limited 
possitnhties of development in industry and the towns (lack of 

S and eapital)- This is shown by the fact that, 
tn e years 1921-1931, the proportion of the rural population 

nnllf J; 0ta i nU T be / S ainfull y or otherwise occupied decreased 
lati^n +t, m ^'3 t° b0-2 % - Most of the additional rural popu- 
the nvprf e °T had t° rema in in the country, thus intensifying 
a sumlnc r? W V 1 ?- 0 * coun tryside, which at present contains 
Lv wl P ! PU n ,° f two or three millions who could, without 
economic'life agnculture > be transferred to other branches of 
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All this, of course, has a very profound influence on changes 
in the ownership of land, particularly peasant land, and leads 
to the excessive splitting-up of rural holdings, which are already 
very much subdivided. Hence, to industrialise Poland by 
creating new centres of activity for the surplus rural population 
not engaged in agriculture, and increasing the percentage 
proportion of the population engaged in industry and trade, 
thus augmenting the purchasing capacity of the home market 
for agricultural and commercial products and so giving the 
rest of the village population fresh opportunities of work, is a 
problem of capital importance for the Polish economic system. 

Ihe solution of this problem, regarded in the light of the 
abundance of cheap and productive labour which Poland 
possesses, calls for an influx of capital and access to raw materials, 
the lack of which is keenly felt by Poland. Having at her 
disposal first-class colonisation material, Poland seeks colonial 
territories, which would enable her to secure the supplies of 
raw material essential for industrialisation. 

The conception of a central industrial area which Poland 
has, unaided, carried into effect on a large scale is a concrete 
attempt to solve this problem in the most densely ,populated 
part A of Poland. 
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II. AGRA RIAN STRUCTURE AND THE EFFORTS MADE 

TO IMPROVE IT 

Poland's agrarian structure is the result of the demographic 
conditions above described, and presents the picture of an 
excessively large number (some 4 millions) of small farms, for 
the owners of 3 \ millions of which agriculture is the main source 
of livelihood. Holdings not exceeding 5 hectares in area 
constitute about two-thirds of the total number. Barely a 
third of the remainder are holdings varying from 5 to 15 hectares. 
Farms of 15 to 50 hectares in size are comparatively few in 
Poland, while those over 50 hectares form barely \% of the total. 
With the further addition that small-holders— i.e., owners of 
properties not over 50 hectares in area—own 76.3% of all the 
land used for agricultural purposes, mainly arable land and 
meadows—more than 19 million hectares (most of the forests 
are owned by the State and the larger landowners)—it will be 
clear that Poland is a peasant country in which small-holdings 
predominate. 

There are certainly some large farming estates, but their 
number is decreasing annually as a result of voluntary or 
compulsory parcellation, and they constitute the exception 
in the case of arable land, meadows and pastures. The agrarian 
system is soundest in the west and weakest in the south, in 
Central and Western Galicia and in the south of the Congress 
Kingdom. The central and eastern provinces occupy a more 
or less intermediate position. The excessive extent to which 
farm holdings are split up in Poland is shown by the fact that 
they occupy the first place in Europe as regards the number 
of horses kept in proportion to the total size of holding. 
Insuperable difficulties are encountered in introducing the 
labour of oxen in the smallest holdings, owing to the affection 
of the Polish peasant for his horse and his ambition to have 
one of his own. Recent years have seen some improvement 
in this respect ; in Galicia, more particularly, increasing 
numbers of small-holders have no horses, and borrow their 

neighbours' teams. , 

In spite of these basic structural difficulties and the lack 

of the necessary financial resources, both the Government 
and private agricultural organisations are making earnest 
endeavours to improve the agrarian system and promote 
the welfare of the wider masses of the rural population. Inis 
is being achieved in the first place by the agrarian reform 
measures which have gradually been introduced in Poland lor 
a number of years past, and which consist in parcelling ou 
for the benefit of the unemployed and the landless peasant 
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the holdings of larger landowners, exceeding the statutory 
maximum area. The land thus parcelled out is used partly 
for the formation of new holdings and partly to enlarge holdings 
already in existence. 

A typical feature of agrarian reform in Poland is its 
evolutionary character based on the law, and, in the immense 
majority of cases, on the voluntary agreement of the parties 
concerned. In addition, the efforts made to improve the agra¬ 
rian system are also directed to doing away with the “ chess¬ 
board ” arrangement of plots (szachownica ), which is a feature 
of the great majority of small properties in Poland and is the 
result of the negligent way in which the Partition States 
allotted the land. This is done by consolidating plots and at 
the same time increasing holdings to standard size (upelnnorol - 
nienie), abolishing servitudes, improving the soil and dividing 
up common land and pasture. 

These operations, which are carried out simultaneously 
in every locality, are designed to create sound, self-supporting 
farming units, capable of giving good crop yields, keeping 
the owner and his family in full employment and ensuring them 
a modest livelihood. The abolition of the burdensome “ chess¬ 
board ” arrangement of plots will also make it possible to 
dispense with the compulsory rotation system (przymus polowy) 
and its adjunct, the triennial rotation with fallow (trdjpoldwka 
z ugovern ), by introducing more progressive methods of farming, 
particularly the more extensive cultivation of fodder crops, 
lhis will make it possible to develop stock-breeding, and thus 
give additional employment on the farm to peasant families 
throughout the whole year. Settlers’ farms are also being 
created on reclaimed land. With the help of large State 
credits, aU these efforts are aimed at substantially improving 
the condition of the peasant community in Poland. 

I shall not deal in greater detail with Polish agrarian 

egislation or describe the financial bases of agrarian reform 

in Poland, but shall confine myself to stating its results in 

gures and indicating the possibilities that still lie before 

o and in this sphere. By 1939, 2,654,000 hectares of land 

e on £ ln g to the bigger proprietors had been parcelled out, 

. > 432 ,ooo hectares of which were assigned to 153,000 new 

iu ependent holdings, while 1,004,000 hectares were used for 

JW* 5^2,000 “ dwarf ” holdings up to standard size. 

e remainder went to form model farms and workers’ and 

,®y ee ^ settlements, to serve various social purposes and 

e 1 the average area of the separate holdings formed as 

d. resun of parcelling was 9J hectares, while the plots used for 

2 h holdings up to standard size had an area of about 

1 Altogether, more than 600,000 peasants obtained 

land through parcelling. 
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Another branch of agrarian work in which immense efforts 
have been made is the consolidation of plots. By 1939, the 
chessboard ’ distribution of plots had been abolished over 
an area of 5,423,000 hectares, covering 859,000 holdings. 
1 his, unfortunately, is merely half of the task ; the other and 
more difficult part still remains. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the various difficulties will be overcome, and that 
consolidation will be completed in the course of the next ten 
to twenty years. With a law which is well-drafted and properly 
carried out, administrative and technical arrangements which 
function satisfactorily and a rational system of financing 
consolidation operations by the issue of ad hoc credits, it will 
be possible to carry through large-scale agrarian operations 
smoothly and to the great satisfaction of the parties concerned, 
whose only desire it is to see the rate of these operations 
accelerated. 

Finally, the regulation of servitudes in the case of 280,000 
peasant holdings entitled to such privileges has given them, 
in addition to a small money award, some 600,000 hectares of 
mainly timber-cleared land. The liquidation of servitudes 
is now being completed and, in a couple of years, will be entirely 
terminated. 

Steps are now being taken to divide up or regulate common 
pasture-land, most of which has been neglected or badly 
managed. This will also mean a considerable addition of 
land for bringing small-holdings up to standard size, and, 
particularly in Galicia, will facilitate their consolidation. 
Simultaneously, mountain pastures unsuitable for other uses 
will be laid out and equipped on appropriate lines and their 
use by the joint proprietors regulated. 

In connection with the reorganisation of the agrarian system, 
land improvements have so far been carried out over an area 
of some 500,000 hectares, and, in the eastern parts of Poland, 
some 5,000 perpetual tenants and holders of long-term leases 
have been made proprietors by giving them the title to over 
40,000 hectares of land held in usufruct. 

The above gives a fairly imposing picture of the efforts 
made in connection with Polish agrarian policy. After the 
restoration of Poland, more than 3,000,000 hectares of land 
were transferred to small proprietors, while holdings covering 
more than 5,000,000 hectares were thoroughly rearranged 
by consolidation. 

Nevertheless, the present-day requirements of the peasantry, 
and, even more so, those still impending, bear no real relation 
to Poland's actual possibilities. There is, in the first place, the 
question of the reserve of land for parcelling, which is already 
almost exhausted. As defined by the laws then in force, this 
reserve amounted on July 1st, 1939, to a bare 650,000 hectares. 
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True, the voluntary parcelling of areas not subject to the 
operation of the law will slightly increase this reserve, but the 
latter is insignificant as compared with the present demand 
for land. 

Of course, the laws on parcelling could be made still more 
radical by lowering the maximum size of holdings, which would 
increase the area that could be assigned for inland settlement. 
Such a course, however, would be inadvisable on account of 
national food-supply considerations, which are so important 
in the present crisis. Parcelling, after all, temporarily dimi¬ 
nishes agricultural production, a consideration with which 
the national economy must reckon. 

Moreover, to parcel out large estates which are intensively 
farmed would not increase the reserve of land, particularly 
for bringing “ dwarf ” holdings up to standard size, seeing 
that most of the land parcelled out would have to be given 
to people already employed on the estates. This would mean 
the loss of large amounts of capital in the form of estate equip¬ 
ment, and, owing to the dearth of capital in Poland, it would 
be impossible to supply enough of such equipment to the new 
settlers in the near future. 

Finally, the estates exempted from parcelling are, in most 
cases, very well managed, produce selected grain crops and 
raise pure-bred cattle, thus playing a great part in the dissemina¬ 
tion of agricultural knowledge—another factor to be reckoned 
with. 

In addition to the lack of land for parcelling, there are also 
very limited resources for the more intensive financing 0 
agricultural reconstruction. The prolongation of consolidation 
operations over a series of years (and every year's delay in 
carrying it out means a serious loss to peasants who are si 
involuntary sufferers from the “ chessboard ” distribution o 
land) is due, not to technical difficulties, but entirely to _ ® 
dearth of financial resources. Internal settlement also re( l^ ire 
financial resources on a very large scale, seeing that the sett er 
are extremely poor and have to be given homesteads u 
and even partly equipped with live-stock and supplies, toge c 

with credits for purchases. 

The dearth of capital in Poland is hampering still another 
form of activity which is of primary importance for raising 
the standard of rural welfare—soil-improvement work, vu 
of 25,950,000 hectares of agricultural land, some 10,000, 
hectares need draining, of which barely 2,000,000 have 
drained, so that 16,000,000 hectares still remain. It 0 
we add more than 2,000,000 hectares of land at presen w » 
which, after draining and tilling, could be transforme 1 
productive soil, we obtain an idea of the wide prospects open 
for improving large numbers of farms in Poland, mere g 
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their yields of grain and fodder crops and decreasing the risks 
of farming. 

In a word, new possibilities open up of solving the problem 
of popular welfare, particularly if we bear in mind Poland's 
surplus resources of labour. All that is required is an influx 
of capital, the lack of which is felt in all spheres of life in Poland. 
Of recent years, credit for soil improvements has been available 
only within very narrow limits. At the present time, agri¬ 
culture has to take second place after industry in the order of 
priority of national requirements, more especially in view of 
national defence considerations. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the lack of capital makes it 
impossible, not only to carry out parcellation on speedier and 
more radical lines, but also to accelerate consolidation operations 
or solve the soil improvement problem, which is so important 
in Poland. 


Very great progress is nevertheless being made in Poland 
in improving agricultural systems (after holdings have been 
consolidated, the usual triennial rotation is being superseded 
by a better system of rotation) and in increasing the output 
of agricultural and animal products. The part played by 
general and vocational education in this sphere will be described 
later. The work done by a network of experimental institutions, 
by university scientific laboratories, and by the special National 
™ e . n tifi c Inspection Institute for Rural Economy, which, in 
addition to biological sections, has also a department dealing 
with the agricultural economy of small-holdings, does not 
greatly differ from that of similar institutions in other countries. 
"Jtention should, however, be drawn to the special methods 
adopted in Poland in the matter of social agronomy and to 
the successful results achieved. 


Among the methods adopted for improving agricultural 

systems and increasing the production of agriculture and stock- 

reeding, improving the living conditions of the rural population 

rough the medium of the varied and many-sided activities 

chambers of agriculture, local authorities, private agricultural 

rgamsations and special unions, I may single out for special 

• en .. 1 1 0n an original and effective method of organising work 
ln villages and on farms. 


nr<rsP* e ?? ea utilising consultation in the sphere of farm 
organisation generally was first mooted in Poland ten years ago 

• °* ex P enm ents made, which showed that consultation 

j- c i e , orm merely of detached advice and lectures given by 
t dld not give the expected results. Steps were then 

and +d° f ° rm grou P s of special instructors in organisation, 
“:r se . 7 ere entrusted with the permanent supervision of a 

ti -- of f ™s. whose owners had agreed to accept reorganisa- 
n and comply fully with the instructions given. 
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Such an extreme course of action proved, however, to be 
unsatisfactory for another reason : the number of farms thus 
reorganised was much too small in comparison with the total 
number of farms which needed supervision to ensure that 
rational principles of management would in this way be speedily 
disseminated over the countryside. In addition, it proved 
difficult to find suitable instructors with practical training 
in the giving of advice to agriculturists, who, though possibly 
wrapped up in routine duties, nevertheless had a very wide 
experience of life. 

As a result of these experiments, a new idea has been evolved, 
and has assumed forms which have now been fixed probably 
for some considerable time to come. The idea is for the 
instructor to supervise a couple of selected farms in a particular 
village which are typical of the neighbourhood, and whose 
owners are distinguished by their intelligence and public spirit. 
For each such “ pioneer ” farm, a detailed organisation plan 
is drawn up, to be carried out over a period of two years. 
With this pioneer farm, which is being reorganised individually, 
a number of other farms are in turn associated, forming what 
is known as a “ group ”, and are given direct advice, not by the 
instructor, but by the pioneer farmer. 

This ensures that the good example furnished for all to see 
is imitated. The pioneer farm radiates enlightenment to all 
around and encourages them to improve their farming methods. 
The neighbouring peasants meet in the various farms and, under 
the guidance of the best-educated member, discuss the organisa¬ 
tion of their farms. Frequently, the instructor takes part 
in these discussions, settles doubtful points and gives hints and 
advice. The eventual purpose of this scheme is to rationalise 
the whole countryside for the organisation of marketing, the 
formation of co-operative societies, etc. 

At the present time, 36,000 farms in more than 5 > 00 ° 
villages are operated on these lines. Of these farms, 7,000 
have the services of individual consultants. The scheme 
comprises 670 instructors in organisation, working under the 
direction of sixteen inspectors of chambers of agriculture. 
In order to train the necessary number of instructors, three 
training areas have been created in two districts, where 
preliminary training is given to suitable candidates for instructors 
under the direction of seven qualified inspectors and instructors 
in farm organisation. This preliminary training lasts seven 
months. Special instruction is given to prospective instructors m 
organisation, more particularly women training as instructresses 
for countrywomen's clubs, for whom this kind of preparation 
has recently been recognised as desirable. In addition, training 
courses are held at intervals for instructors already on the 
establishment. It is also of interest to mention the so-callea 
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agricultural training given to young persons, which will be 
described further on. 

As a farm improves, it requires a larger number of live¬ 
stock, and, in particular, animals of better quality, which 
are now being more rationally treated and fed. The number 
of domestic animals kept, though subject to normal fluctuations, 
nevertheless shows a steady tendency to increase. Poland 
possesses favourable natural conditions for the growth of fodder 
crops, especially since intensive work has been done in improv- 
ing meadows and pastures. There is therefore an assured 
uture for the breeding of live-stock, more particularly in view 
o he fact that a successful solution has been found for the 
problem of selling animal products on foreign markets. The 
Government is devoting careful attention to this matter, and 

as a result the export of butter, eggs, bacon and preserved meat 
is expanding successfully. 

The problem of agricultural machinery and implements 
a dl J? erent aspect in Poland from that which it presents 
f 1 5 s * ern Europe or America. In Poland, the surplus supply 
01 labour, particularly in the case of smallholdings, makes it 

l,£ COn ° m A C J 0 em P lo y machinery which merely replaces human 
Dour. Only when the operation of a machine is accompanied 

r y lm P rovem ent in the work done is the interest of the small- 

snrllT ar °. used - In the matter of supplying peasants with 
of tv, achinery, emphasis should be laid on the recent efforts 

“A 5 T mstr y of Agriculture to introduce larger numbers of 
seea-anlls on small farms. 

starPH S ir>f Uara f te f em ^ f ^ ctories a larger number of customers, 
and t£ ^ 0r . the instalment payments made by purchasers 

obtained ^ C6SS t0 the . latter - the Government has 

increaspH tl ™ achlne ry and implements. This in turn has 
more Of 11, ? ema " d for these drills, so that, in a single year, 

true that h tW ha r be6n S ° ld x h ^ n in the last eight = though it is 
this 0DeraHnT, e i, Were i^ ears ° f de P ress ion. The advantages of 

cheaply the ma h v Ve be v n tW ? fold : agriculture has obtained 
its production^ohmery rt needed, while industry has increased 

followed in future^ Li"t Ca e !'u m ° re °- Ver ' the method to be 

side. I„ du r satisfying the requirements of the country- 

by the cartel sZ’tem f 1 ^ ^ aga T.realised the mistake made 
articles purchased, f main . tainmg hl gh prices for manufactured 
shrinking of sa i es y i g ^ 1 , Cultu " sts ’ whlc h results in an excessive 

»pIoym S e« “ ‘ hCr ''° re 
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III. THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 
AND THE PROBLEM OF SELLING AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCE 

The agricultural industry— i.e., the production of agri¬ 
cultural produce and live-stock—is comparatively well developed 
in Poland. One of its most important branches is the manu- 
1 acture of sugar based on plantations of sugar-beet, the cultiva- 
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Flock of sheep in the Tatras mountains. 


ion of which, in view of the surplus labour available inJh 

;ountry, is extremely desirable, as it requires a consideraD 

imount of labour. Unfortunately, these plantations 
oe limited, on account of existing international agreeme . 
\t the present time, Poland has sixty-one sugar {a<*°« es . 

1037/38. Beetroot is supplied to the sugar factories both by 
the large proprietors and by small-holders. The pan 
rwned by the latter are constantly on the increase and, at 
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the present time, constitute about 40% of the total. Out of 
110,000 growers, small-holders form the great majority (more 
than 100,000). 

The sugar produced is used at the present time mainly to 
satisfy the home demand (4,125,000 quintals), exports having 
decreased to 755,000 quintals. Sugar production is regulated 
by the State, which allots for each season the relevant quotas 
for the individual sugar factories. It should be added that 
recently, with the help of the State Agricultural Bank, a new 
sugar factory—“ Podole ”—has been opened in Eastern Galicia, 
the shares in which are held entirely by peasants, 
holders. 


mostly small- 


Of equally great importance to Poland, as a large producer 
of potatoes, is the distilling industry, which is also subject 
to State control in the form of an alcohol monopoly. The 
importance of this industry has increased in recent years owing 
to the larger demand for commercial alcohol, which, in view 
of the progressive motorisation of the country, is needed for 
motor fuel (together with petrol), and is also used for the 
manufacture of artificial rubber. 

There are in Poland nearly 1,500 distilleries. 

Co-operative distilleries, mostly supported by small farmers, 
have recently been opened in increasing numbers, and are 
being supported by the State. Another industry based on the 
potato as raw material is the making of starch and desiccated 
potatoes. 


The production of fruit and vegetables, on the other hand, 
is still insufficiently developed in Poland, although, in recent 
years, great attention has been directed to this branch of 

Milling is a very important industry, particularly 
m the west of Poland. 


Turning to industries based on animal products, mention 

should first be made of the development of the bacon and 

preserved-meat industry, the products of which form a very 

important item in export trade. Unfortunately, it is not worked 

on co-operative lines, though the peasants exercise a certain 

-fl-nce. The production, and, in particular, the export 

\99 ^)> of butter is, however, entirely in the hands of co-operative 
associations. 


,. matter of marketing, one has to deal with two 

different though inter-connected problems—supplies for the 
ome market and exports. In both of these fields, immense 
6 have been made in recent years to rationalise commerce, 
which was left by the Partition Powers in a very poor situation. 

nsound forms of trade, particularly in the former Austrian 
ana Russian Poland, are due to the fact that the towns and 
vi 1 ages in these areas are overpopulated, especially by Jews. 
e result has been an overdevelopment of retail trade, which is 
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too costly both for the peasant producer and the consumer. 
Commerce is being rationalised partly by the formation of 
healthy trading concerns financed by the State, but mainly 
by the introduction of co-operative trading. Standardisation 
is also being energetically 
pursued. 



Thanks both to the 
State and to private initia¬ 
tive, equipment is being 
introduced which is indis¬ 
pensable for the develop¬ 
ment of rational methods of 
trading. In the corn trade, 
for instance, district gra¬ 
naries are being con¬ 
structed containing ma¬ 
chinery for the cleaning 
of grain. In larger centres, 
grain-elevators have been 
erected ; one was recently 
built in Gdynia out of 
public funds. Improved 
communications both by 
rail and by motor-vehicle, 
and the accompanying 
reduction in transport 
costs, play a very impor¬ 
tant part in rationalising 
the corn trade. Several 
corn exchanges have been 
opened, at which business 
is transacted, control over 
these transactions being 
accessible to the peasants. 

Excellent arrangements 
have also been made 
for supplying information 
about prices by wireless, 
and wide advantage is 

taken of this, even by the smallest peasant proprietors. 
Attention has also been directed to financing stocks. 
In this connection, special mention may be made of credit 
operations based on stock warrants, or in the form of advan¬ 
ces made to peasants on a generous scale in the autumn. 
They are thus enabled to spread the marketing of their corn 
over the winter months, and so avoid flooding the market 
in the-autumn, which would result in lower prices and encourage 
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The export of grain from Poland is centralised in two 
organisations : the Polish Grain-export Office and the Grain- 
exporters Association. Bounties are paid on exports, the 
necessary funds being obtained from the charges made for 

milling. Apart from this, 

. the corn trade is free and 

not subject to any restric¬ 
tions. 

For the improvement 
of the trade in meat 
products, considerable 
amounts of capital have 
also been invested, as, 
for instance, in the organ¬ 
isation of local market¬ 
places, slaughter-houses, 
factories, refrigerators — 
particularly the export 
refrigerator in Gdynia— 
meat exchanges and mar¬ 
ket banks. The financing 
of stocks is of very 
great importance here, too, 
and is constantly being 
improved. 

Finally, mention should 
be made of an extremely 
important instance of 
capital investment which 
promotes the rationalisa¬ 
tion of agricultural trade, 
particularly in the matter 
of exports : the construc¬ 
tion of the port of Gdynia 
and the growth of Polish 
merchant shipping. The 
chief beneficiary from 
these improvements is the 

■ " hkh **a?. acfs. a r,t 

the service ’ t 1 he advantages derived from Gdynia and from 

Polish emi<rr° natl £ na l steamship lines are also enjoyed by 

ferent wh ° were previously exploited by the dif- 

eign steamship companies. 


[Photo-Plat, Warsaw , 
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IV. AG RIC U L T U R A L C O- O P E R AT I ON 

In discussing improvements in the agricultural trade and 
industry, reference lias been made to the great importance 
of agricultural co-operation. Something should therefore be 
said now about its development and its significance for the 
Polish countryside. Co-operation brings together large sections 
of the peasantry, and, under the guidance of social workers, 
enables small agriculturists to solve successfully problems with 
which they would be unable to cope by themselves. 
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The little goose-herd. 


[Photo-Plat, Warsaw. 


The Polish co-operative movement has a wealth of tradition 
dating from before the war of 1914-1918, when it also serve as 
a weapon for combating the invaders and enabled co-opera iv 
organisations to concentrate in defence of Polish natura 
resources. That war caused it heavy losses ; but when Po an 
was re-created, reconstruction was immediately begun an 
official protection accorded to it forthwith. , 

The relevant legislation ensured a uniform system 
organisation for the Polish co-operative movement, 
purposes of control, a Co-operative Council was formed, y> 1 » 

however, transferred its powers to the supervisory associa 10 
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The flax harvest. 
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that had meanwhile been appointed. Some two years ago, all 
the Polish associations were amalgamated in a single Union of 
Co-operative Societies. Theoretically, the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Poland is based on the principle of voluntary member¬ 
ship, and its objective is to improve members' farms and 
increase their incomes by carrying on business in co-operation. 
The principle applied is that all members have equal voting 
powers and are responsible either to the extent of their shares 
or to an unlimited amount ; the property of a co-operative 
society in liquidation is also indivisible. The essential feature 
of co-operative enterprise is that profits are divided among 
members in proportion to their share in the turnover, not 
according to the number of shares held, as in the case of limited 
liability companies. 

Current statistics show that rural Poland has more than 
10,000 co-operative societies of different types, with over 
2,000,000 members and a turnover of about 850,000,000 zloty. 
More than 20% of the 4,000,000 agricultural undertakings are 
active members of agricultural co-operative societies. In 
addition, agriculturists are also members of consumers' 
co-operative societies, one of the purposes of which is to satisfy 
the needs of the rural population. 

Among the various co-operative organisations, mention 
should first be made of credit co-operative societies. 


1. Credit Co-operative Societies 

These are the best developed and most numerous. At the 
present time, there are some 3,700 small village co-operative 
societies known as “ Stefczyk banks ”, Stefczyk being the name 
of the pioneer of Polish co-operation ; these are banks of the 
Raiffeisen type. In addition, there are about 1,600 larger 
people's banks (of the Schultze-Delitzsch type), which also 
serve the population of the smaller towns and villages. These 
co-operative societies accept even very small deposits, and pay 
interest thereon, but their more important function is to 
accumulate local savings and thus obtain funds out of which 
loans can be made to their members, a circumstance which, m 
view of the shortage of capital in Poland, is extremely important. 

In this way, capitalisation is facilitated, while, at the same 
time, the capital collected is left at the disposal of local agri¬ 
culturists ; this is not the case as regards, for instance, savings 
deposits made with the Post Office savings banks and the district 
savings banks, which transfer deposits to their head offices. 
In addition, these co-operative banks undertake to distribute 
among agriculturists the loans obtained from the State banks 
and public funds for agrarian purposes or purposes connected 
with the development of agricultural production. The Stefczyk 
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banks have their financial head offices in Warsaw, while the 
central office of the people's banks is the Bank of the Union 
of Co-operative Societies in Poznan. 


2. Agricultural and Trading Co-operative Societies 

These societies are less extensively developed. Their acti¬ 
vities are twofold : they supply agriculturists with materials 
necessary for farming—such as artificial fertilisers, concentrated 
foodstuffs, fuel, seeds, agricultural machinery and implements 
—and they help them to market their produce, more particularly 
corn, cattle and pigs. At the present time, there are, in rural 
Poland, some i,ooo such co-operative societies, embracing 
215,000 members, and with an annual trade turnover of up to 
180,000,000 zloty. These co-operative societies have a number 
of central trading offices, such as the Economic Union of 
Agricultural and Trading Co-operative Societies, Warsaw; 
the Central Union of Farmers, Poznan ; the Syndicate, Cracow ; 
the Commercial Union of Co-operative Societies, Lwow ; and the 
Agricultural Meat Company, Warsaw. These institutions had, 
last year, a turnover of 139,000,000 zloty. 


3. Manufacturing Co-operative Societies 

These societies exert a much more profound effect on the 
economic life of the countryside, as they do not confine them¬ 
selves to trading transactions, but engage in technical processes. 
■In this way, they earn larger profits and create fresh market 
openings for products manufactured from the various agricultural 
raw materials, thus widening the bases and possibilities of 
agricultural production. The commonest and most successful 
of these institutions are the dairy co-operative societies. At 
the present time, there are about 1,500 of these, with an annual 
turnover of more than 100,000,000 zloty. They have a member¬ 
ship of some 600,000, owning more than 800,000 cows, or 12% 
•ii* 16 *°* a * number of cows in Poland. Three-fourths of the 
nulk converted into butter and cheese is handled by dairy 
co-operative societies. The advantages of co-operative dairying 

Tt ^? r ^ cu ^ u . r ^ s ^ s are t°° we ^ known to require description. 
* ^dps to improve the stock, since dairy cows are better fed 
a ndThe skimmed milk can be used for feeding pigs. 

In addition to the above, Poland has a number of other 
rnanufacturing co-operative societies, to which reference has 
ready been made. Polish agriculture as a whole, however, 
is not based on co-operative principles. The Polish peasant is 
00 deeply attached to the institution of private property and 
no fond of managing his own affairs to indulge in collectivist 
experiments, as is done in neighbouring Soviet Russia. 
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The surplus of agricultural labour also contributes to the 
development of folk and cottage industries, for which co¬ 
operative organisation is desirable. 

Thus agricultural co-operation enables small farmers in 
Poland to obtain financial credits, and facilitates the organisa¬ 
tion of rational production and marketing with which the 
individual small farmer cannot cope. Wherever, therefore, 
co-operative societies are founded and operate successfully, 
the small farmers are able to compete effectively with larger 
proprietors. 
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V. CREDIT 

It has already been pointed out that Poland suffers from a 
shortage of capital in all spheres of public activity. This is 
also true of agriculture. It is therefore a problem of the greatest 
importance to place the necessary capital at the disposal 
of agriculturists by means of credits. For the purpose of 
supplying adequate credit facilities to the owners of small 
and medium-sized farms, and also for the financing of agrarian 
reform, there has been founded a State Agricultural Bank 
which grants long-, short- and medium-term credit and 
administers the State agrarian funds. On July 1st, 1939, the 
amount of bonds issued was 209,585,000 zloty, while short¬ 
ed medium-term loans amounted to 215,289,000 zloty. In 
addition, the Bank finances agricultural trade and supervises 
agricultural co-operative societies and communal loan and 
savings banks, for which it acts as financial headquarters. 

In addition to the Agricultural Bank and co-operative 
societies, communal savings banks and numerous public and 
private financial institutions furnish credit facilities to Polish 
agriculturists, but the chief beneficiaries of such facilities are 
the big landowners. 

Generally speaking, insurance facilities are not widely 
developed in Poland. In the field of agricultural insurance, 
only two kinds of cover can be obtained : against fire and hail, 
buch insurance is centralised with the General Mutual Insurance 
Company, which has head offices in Warsaw and operates 
throughout the whole of Poland, except in the western areas, 
which have their own head office in Poznan. 

It is further becoming more and more common in country 
districts to insure agricultural labourers against accident, 
sickness, old age and death. 
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VI. GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In the educational year 1937/38, there were, in Poland, 

elementar y schools, with 4,851,500 pupils, of which 
25,662 were rural schools, with 3,546,600 children. Thus 
the rural population, which forms 61% of the total population, 
supplies more than 68% of the children attending school. 
Accordingly, elementary education in Poland is, to a considerable 
degree, rural and agricultural in character, a fact which inevit- 
ably affects both its organisation and its curriculum. In the 
twenty years that have elapsed since Poland recovered her 
independence, enormous efforts have undoubtedly been made by 
the State and private individuals to supply elementary 
educational facilities for the whole population, more particularly 
m the villages. The poor state of education under the Partition 
Powers is shown by the proportion of illiterates, which, in 1921, 
amounted to 38%. In the western provinces, it was 6%, but, 
in the other territories, it was extremely high. A measure of 
the enormous efforts made is the nearly threefold increase in the 
number of schools, teachers and pupils. Nevertheless, the needs 
of elementary education in Poland are still very great, and much 

has to be done to afford all children of school age an opportunity 
of education. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14* 
Rural and elementary schools are divided into three grades. 
The first grade comprises four-class schools with one or two 
teachers. Second-grade schools have six classes with three 
or more teachers and third-grade schools seven classes with a 
larger number of teachers. 

The greatest defect in rural education is the large number of 
first- and second-grade schools with only one teacher, or 
two or three at the most. Only 9.2% of all the rural schools 
belong to the third grade, whereas, in urban centres, such 
schools form as much as 93-6% of the total number. In villages, 
the number of children per teacher is as high as sixty-four, 
but in towns it is much lower. 

Owing to the shortage of suitable school buildings and of 
teaching staff, it is impossible to open larger numbers of third- 
grade elementary schools in the villages, which would enable 
country children to pass through seven classes and afford 
them an. opportunity of continuing their studies in ordinary 
or secondary schools. In order to provide such 

possibilities for at least the most gifted children in every 
commune, higher schools are being organised, to the senior 
classes of which children from the first- and second-grade 

schools of the commune are transferred. 
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Simultaneously, large-scale action is being taken for the 
erection of new school buildings by local authorities, which 
receive State grants for the purpose, and by the special Associa¬ 
tion for the Erection of Schools, which is a private body. At 
the same time, intensive efforts are being made to supply schools 
with educational requisites, and housing accommodation is 
being provided for teachers. Steps are also being taken to 
increase the number of schools and improve the organisation 
of country schools. The lack of financial resources, however, 
hampers many of these efforts and intentions. Much has been 
done to train teaching staff suitable for work in rural areas. 



No • Q* O. 39 [ Photo Plat, Warsaw. 


Elementary school at Liskow. 

+1?°^ ^ eac ^ ers do their best work and are most profitable to 
the community when they are recruited from the elite of the 
village, who love the countryside and know their community 
an ~ its requirements. Senior pupils of rural schools who 
C *i * eac hi n 8 ability are constantly being sent to secondary 
schools and subsequently to teachers' training colleges, those 
who have no means being helped by numerous scholarships 

a k ^^ntenance grants in the towns where the secondary 
schools and training colleges are situated. 

, A pupil who has passed through the higher elementary 
no °l is entitled to attend a four-year course at a general 
econdary school, on completion of which he passes on to a 
wo-year training course either in general or in vocational 
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subjects. If he successfully completes a general course of 
secondary studies, the pupil is entitled to enter a higher educa¬ 
tional institution, while those leaving vocational secondary 
schools may continue advanced studies, but only in their 
particular vocation. 

In an agricultural country like Poland, where the immense 
majority of young people barely manage to complete the first- 
grade elementary course, it is important to give them an 
opportunity of continuing their vocational education on agri¬ 
cultural lines. This purpose is served by the one- and two- 
year courses given by agricultural training-schools, of which 
there are over 150 in Poland, with 6,000 pupils. The most 
these institutions can do is to train leaders of village life, but 
more and more of the younger generation are year by year 
being brought under the influence of the self-educating 
activities of youth organisations and the agricultural training 
they give. In addition to supplying them with certain theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge, these institutions teach young people the practical 
solutions of certain agricultural problems*such as the cultivation 
of vegetable crops, the breeding of calves and pigs, the growing 
of flax, etc., thus enabling them, after they have performed 
certain work, to qualify for the third grade of agricultura 


efficiency. . , 

During the present year, agricultural training of this kin 
was given to 114,450 students, organised in 14,000 classes. 
In addition, young countryfolk took advantage of the corres¬ 
pondence courses available in agricultural education. It is 
also becoming more and more common in Poland to open wna 
are known as “ folk universities ” on the Danish model. As a 
result, more than 250,000 young countryfolk are now receiving 
education in some form or other in agricultural and economi 
subjects. In addition, continuation classes are conducted on 
large scale for the younger section of the country popula 10 • 
Besides the various rural schools, Poland also has a num 
of schools of horticulture and forestry, for both general ^ duc 
tional and pedagogical purposes, and five agricultural, o 
horticultural and three forestry classes of an academic charac , 
held in the five Polish university towns. These schools 
out either practical agriculturists or agricultural instruc 
and teachers for agricultural schools, or officials for ser y 
in State or local agricultural departments and for co-opera 
associations. 
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VII. PEASANT ART AND FOLKLORE 

Peasant art in Poland is extremely rich and interesting, 
above all in the field of domestic architecture and farmhouse 
decoration, where the most varied ingenuity is shown in 
embellishing both the interior and the exterior of cottages and 
other farm buildings. There are, in the first place, the conven¬ 
tionalised swarogi and pazdury applied to roofs, and the rysie, 
or beams, over the doors, which project outwards and are 
decoratively carved. A particularly successful feature of peasant 
ornamentation is the circle design as applied to entrance doors, 
which is imitated from the manor-houses of the gentry. 
Paintings on the inside walls of cottages are specially common 
in the Lowicz district and in Galicia in the neighbourhood of 
Nowy S^cz. 

The shingling of the roofs, more especially in the mountain 
districts, in Mazovia and Pomorze, is never haphazard, but is 
always executed so as to give the impression of an aesthetic 
whole. The peasant huts are always richly decorated both 
outside and within, particularly on the beam supporting the 
ceiling. Interior decoration is markedly developed in the foot¬ 
hills of the Carpathians— e.g., near S3.cz. Another favourite 
form of interior decoration in Polish peasant cottages consists 
in the use of decorations cut out of coloured paper in the most 
varied patterns, the colours and patterns used being similar 
in the various parts of the country. Decorative effects of this 
kind are found in peasant cottages and on numerous articles 
of furniture. Household utensils are also richly ornamented, 
particularly in the Podhale country and the Tatras mountains, 
though the practice is common almost all over the country 
—witness the carved washing-beetles used in the Wilno district. 
Articles of pottery are also highly artistic. Mention should 
further be made of the coloured Easter eggs, the Wilno palm- 
branches and many other instances of folk art. 

Poland has a very wide and interesting range of national 
costumes. Those worn in the Lowicz area are highly coloured, 
whereas the Kurpie peasant dress is more dignified in hue ; in 
omorze, Poznaft and Silesia, the designs are rich, while those 
01 Cracow are marvellously coloured. Then come | the charac¬ 
teristic costumes worn by the hillmen of Podhale and the 
nucuis, the more sober colourings affected by the peasants of 
woiyh and Poiesie, the brown-coloured coats fashionable in 

ni wi ^ ln -J^nct, *he 6 re y smocks worn by the peasants 

wuno. The variety of colouring, ornamentation and type 
orresponds to the character and temperament of the inhabitants 
ol the various parts of the country. 
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Ecclesiastical folk art is also extremely beautiful, as 
exemplified, for instance, in the shrines, chapels and crosses to be 
seen by the roadsides in Poland. The carved crucifixes by 
anonymous artists are extraordinarily touching in their pious 
primitivism and the yearning they express for the divine. 

Polish folk-song is also very rich. In the field of poetry, 
it has furnished themes for the genius of Mickiewicz, while 
Chopin has immortalised in his compositions the singular 
beauty of the music of the people. 

There is much of interest in Polish folklore and popular 
customs—all the various rites and ceremonies connected with 
the different phases of the life of the peasant as member of a 
village community—births, marriages, deaths, and the various 
celebrations of anniversaries, seasons of the year and work in 
the fields. All this makes the content of village life very rich 
and colourful. 
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Peasant wedding at towicz. 


[Photo-Plal, Warsaw. 
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VIII. ORGANISATION OF RURAL LEISURE 


The problem of rural leisure is a new one in Poland. It is 
being dealt with by a Committee for Rural Culture Questions 
attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, and a Leisure Commis¬ 
sion of the Ministry of Social Welfare. Rural youth organisa¬ 
tions took the initiative in organising rural leisure, and, as a 
result of their efforts, a co-operative travel association — 
“ Gromada”—was founded, which organises excursions in Poland 
and to foreign countries for the rural population. Generally 
speaking, excursions, whether by foot, on bicycles, by rail or 
by charabanc, are becoming a more and more marked feature 
of village life. These excursions are organised by local and 
central agricultural organisations of women and young people. 
Recently, the National Union Party organised a big excursion 
to Denmark by steamer from Gdynia. As the standard of 
living in the Polish countryside improves, more such excursions 
will be organised and will prove of very great value to the village 

population. 


In addition to excursions, schemes for the organisation of 
leisure comprise also libraries, music and dancing, the theatre, 
the cinema, wireless and sport. 

The chief role in developing a taste for reading is played 
by the school library movement, which opens libraries in connec¬ 
tion with village schools, lending books both to the children 
attending the school and to the older members of the community. 
The demand for books in the countryside, however, is so great 
that the country people themselves, agricultural organisations 
and such cultural institutions operating in rural areas as the 
School Association and the People’s Educational Society are, 
to an increasing extent, taking steps to open village libraries. 
These various libraries now comprise more than five million 
volumes, and were used last year by more than 900,000 readers, 
each book being read, on an average, eleven times. The 
thirst for reading is so acute in villages that various organisations 

have recently begun to issue special books designed for rural 
readers. 


There is a very large and heterogeneous selection of country 
newspapers in Poland, including both publications of a specialist 
agricultural character and periodicals with a political or social 

complexion. 

Both books and periodicals are being more widely read, 
particularly in reading-rooms, most of which are accommodated 
* n td pnblic halls ”, In 1931, there were about 6,000 such halls 
Fotand, including church halls, town halls, fire-stations and 
other such buildings, where work of a social or educational 
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nature is carried on and where there are assembly rooms 
and reading-rooms or libraries. Agricultural organisations, 
more particularly those for young persons, carry on an 
energetic propaganda campaign in such halls on behalf of 
reading. 

Poles are very musical and love to sing and play in company. 
There are, accordingly, numerous popular choirs and village 
orchestras, the latter usually composed of two or three players. 
Poland has more than 6,000 choirs, with a membership of some 
80,000. In addition, choirs are improvised by the people 
themselves whenever opportunity offers. 

Dancing is a very common form of village entertainment, 
every district having its own characteristic dance, such as the 
oberek y kujawiak, krakowiaky trojak, lewonicha y kolomy'jkay etc. 

Theatrical performances are also frequently given in villages 
by amateur societies. There is a special Folk Drama Institute, 
which supervises these activities. It has on its roll of member¬ 
ship more than 10,000 theatrical societies, which have organised 
more than 30,000 performances. There are also district folk 
drama associations, which try to help the various village 
companies, particularly by supplying plays, costumes or scenery. 
The cinema, on the other hand, is not such a common feature 
of Polish rural life, though, of recent years, a number of societies 
have also organised travelling cinemas which go from village to 
village and display films, mostly of a didactic or propaganda 
character. Much has still to be done in this sphere. 

Wireless, on the other hand, is of growing importance in the 
life of the Polish village. On January 1st, 1939* out ? f 1,0.14,165 
registered wireless listeners, there were 324,583 in villages, 
more than 250,000 of whom belonged to the small farmer class. 
The high prices of valve sets militate against the more wide¬ 
spread adoption of wireless in the countryside. The usual 
type of village apparatus so far is the crystal set, with head¬ 
phones, which bring in only a few stations. Steps are being 
taken to facilitate the supply to villagers, by next autumn, 
of a cheap 3-valve set for 80 zloty. This would be an immense 
step forward in popularising radio throughout the Folis 

countryside. .. 

The Polish wireless authorities give generous considerati 

to rural requirements in their broadcast programmes. n 
addition to news broadcasts, the most important of which to 
villagers are the weather news and forecasts and reports on 
prices of agricultural produce, talks are often given on agri¬ 
cultural subjects, and advice and reports of various kind ^ 
supplied for the rural population. Broadcasts are also ma ., 
various village celebrations, and these enjoy great , 1 

among rural listeners, who use them as models for e 

entertainments. 
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Needless to add, the events of recent years have shown the 
great importance of the wireless for informing the country 
population of political events, arousing the patriotism of the 
wider masses of the population and inducing them to support 
social and national causes. 

Sport has not yet made very great headway in rural Poland, 
though the schools and the army are helping, as time goes on, 
to imbue young people with a love of games and athletics. 

In conclusion, it should be added that people in Poland are 
extremely ingenious in organising their leisure by themselves, 
as is shown by the numerous entertainments (wieczorynki ), 
which are constantly being staged in the villages, and which 
are largely diversified with singing and dancing. 
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IX. RURAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


For some years past, systematic action has been taken 
in Poland to improve health conditions in the countryside, 
and there are now in operation some 700 health centres, which 
have been recognised as the basic factors in the work of a 
public health service, and whose function it is to deal with 
the various health problems affecting a certain limited area. 
The chief function of a health centre is to prevent disease by 
supervising the individual (maternal and child welfare, preven¬ 
tion of infectious and social diseases) and his environment 
(inspection of water-supplies, sewage disposal, public health 
situation, etc.). In addition, health centres also supply general 
medical facilities, particularly in emergencies. 

The sphere of activity of a single health centre in a rural 
area comprises two or three communes together— i.e . 9 about 
20,000 people. It is the aim of the Health Service, however, 
to provide every commune with a medical officer and a health 
centre. 

Health centres are, in principle, local government institutions 
operating under the supervision of the State Health Service 
and with the help of State funds. 

The Polish Red Cross also does intensive work for the 
improvement of rural health. It helps in the opening and 
operation of health centres, administers prophylactic injections 
in many localities and maintains flying columns which dissemi¬ 
nate information regarding culture and hygiene or devote 
special attention to typhus or trachoma. Courses of first aid 
in emergencies are also organised, the establishment of first-aid 
medicine chests encouraged, and Polish junior Red Cross 
societies are provided in schools and prove of great assistance 
in acquainting the rural population with the principles of 
domestic hygiene. Similar and equally valuable work is done 
by the Central Organisation of Countrywomen's Clubs, which 
devotes special attention to the welfare of mothers and children, 
opening hostels and creches, supplying meals to* children, and 
organising competitions for the healthiest child, competitions 
in cleanliness and other similar propaganda schemes. 

Efforts are likewise being made to found " health co-operative 
societies ”, the function of which is to organise large-scale 
medical assistance for their members. 

Steps are being taken to improve village hygiene, primarily 
by erecting bath-houses, improving living accommodation, 
installing communal water-supply systems, etc. An energetic 
campaign is also being waged against infectious disease. 
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Prophylaxis is of primary importance in improving the 

general standard of health of the rural population. At the 

same time, medical treatment, particularly in hospitals, is 

not neglected in Poland. Thus, at the beginning of 1939, 

there were about 80,000 hospital beds, half of which have been 

added in the past twenty years. This number, unfortunately, 

is insufficient and constant efforts are therefore being made to 
increase it. 

It should be pointed out that most hospitals in Poland are 
operated by local authorities or by private or religious institu¬ 
te?. The fees charged are very low and many hospitals even 
admit infectious cases free of charge. 

An equally important problem is an adequate supply of 
medicines in rural areas at prices which the rural population 
can afford. The health authorities are directing their efforts 
towards increasing the number of chemists in the villages, 
tn 1918, the latter numbered 1,560, but, by 1938, there were 
A3io. further, in 1938, there was issued a “ Poor Persons’ 

ffiwprffies PCeia the remedies in whi ch are supplied at very 

Finally, there is the problem of personnel—securing the 
necessary staff of doctors, nurses, etc. It is particularly difficult 

h P ir, C0Unt to hnd doctors. Energetic efforts are therefore 

eing made to send young doctors to villages, by introducing 

ch requires every medical ma n, after he qua iifi eS , to 

lv llse tor at least two years in a rural commune. Simultaneous- 
far„u? ps ^ ein , g taken t0 increase the number of medical 
shmiwt' i i? ? f ver y S reat importance, too, that medicine 

farm/ stud \ ed b y young people from the ranks of the small 
larmer (peasant) population. 
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X. NUTRITION OF THE RURAL POPULATION 

Studies of the food of the rural population have, for some 
time past, been conducted in Poland by the Economic Depart¬ 
ment of the Pulawy State Institute. For this purpose, statistical 
data are used which make it possible to ascertain the quantity 
and quality of the products consumed during a year by the 
householder keeping the record and his family. These studies 
show that methods of nutrition vary in different parts of the 
country and at different seasons of the year, and, moreover, 
depend largely on the material circumstances of the small 
farmer. Those better off have a richer and more rational 
diet ; those worse off, a poorer diet. On the whole, however, 
nutrition is adequate both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
and, as regards the amount of calories, albumen, mineral salts 
and vitamins, satisfies the requirements laid down by the 
Health Committee of the League of Nations. 

Nutritional conditions are worse in the case of peasants 
who own dwarf holdings, particularly if they have no subsidiary 
source of income and are forced to live exclusively from their 

holdings. 

According to studies recently made on the basis of a question¬ 
naire in Southern Poland (Galicia), owners of dwarf holdings 
not more than 3J hectares in area are inadequately fed, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. If, therefore, such holdings 
could be reorganised by increasing their productivity, pnman y 
by the application of additional labour, by extending the area 
under vegetable or garden crops, and by more particular 
attention to the breeding of small live-stock, this would increase 
the production of the foodstuffs necessary for the proper feeding 
of the peasant family. This is the direction in which agricultural, 
especially women's, organisations are directing their efforts. 
Rural housewives are also being taught how to prepare well- 
balanced meals, a knowledge which these women do not always 

P ° S Questions connected with the nutrition of the rural popula¬ 
tion are now being dealt with by an ad hoc committee, an 
popular interest is stimulated by the inclusion of the subject 

in the school curriculum. 
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XI. RURAL PUBLIC SERVICES 
(TECHNICAL AND CULTURAL) 


The overcrowding which characterises rural Poland, and 
the excessive extent to which farm holdings are split up, 
have an unfavourable effect on rural housing, both from the 
hygienic and from the technical standpoint. 

The main problem is that of planning and regulating rural 
settlements, as this has an enormous effect on the organisation 
of the economic, social and cultural life of the countryside. 

As a result of the consolidation and parcelling of farming 
land, rural communities have been drastically reconstructed, 
and, in some cases, new settlements have been erected on 
vacant agricultural sites. Homesteads which have been stand¬ 
ing for many years are pulled down—which may be an advantage 
if the new type of homestead satisfies the modern requirements 
of a village community, particularly as regards schools, co¬ 
operative enterprises and public buildings. 

A second problem is the improvement of the condition 
of dwelling-houses and farm premises, particularly by adapting 
them to present-day labour conditions in agriculture, and making 
allowance for the needs of a higher standard of domestic life. 
Most of the existing buildings do not comply with everyday 
hygienic requirements—plastered clay takes the place of 
flooring, insufficiently thick walls allow frost to penetrate and 
produce dampness in the house, the heating and cooking stoves 
are, in most cases, badly made and do not generate sufficient 
neat or facilitate household work. 

All these defects are gradually being eliminated, with 
avourable results as regards both the hygiene and the general 
appearance of rural dwelling-houses. Public swimming-baths 
are also becoming more and more common in villages. In the 
same way, farm premises, particularly pigsties, have not been 
apted to suit modern methods of keeping live-stock. They 
are insufficiently lighted and ventilated and often have no 
rrangements for the proper storage of manure or for its removal 
rom the premises. Flies are another plague. These defects 
. being rapidly eliminated as a result of the propaganda 

campaign conducted. 

P r °blem calling for solution is the shortage of cheap 
1 . ln 6 niaterials, particularly fire-bricks, for supply to the 
P?P ula ti° n * Successful efforts are being made to solve 
] ft f difficulties through the erection of rural brick-kilns by 
a* ^utflonties and co-operative societies and the mass produc- 
n °* J 0ln cry parts by the State Forestry Department's sawmills. 
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and by supplying villages, through agricultural co-operative 
societies, with lime, cement and glass. 

Rural public services of a technical or cultural nature have 
still to be discussed. The chief problem here is to supply 
rural communities with good, healthy drinking-water. Unfor¬ 
tunately, both water-supply and drainage systems are rare 
in rural areas. The problem is being solved by boring artesian 
wells and erecting hygienically designed privies, the excrement 
from which is used for preparing compost. 

The progress made in electrification is enabling more and 
more Polish villages to benefit by electric power supplies, though, 
in the eastern part of the country in particular, kerosene is 
still practically the only means of illuminating village houses. 

The development of transport systems and means of commu¬ 
nication is of primary importance to rural areas. In this respect, 
the Polish countryside can claim to have made great advances 
in the past twenty years. In the first place, the village streets, 
which once used to be knee-deep in mud, particularly in spring 
and autumn, have now been paved. With the help of statute 
labour, the tracks connecting one village with another have 
been repaired. Practically all the urban centres and the chief 
rural communes have been linked up by secondary roads. 
During the years 1934-1938, 20,176 kilometres of macadamised 
roads were built or rebuilt in Poland. 

Gradual progress is being made in extending the railway 
system, and the number of train services and of stations and 
halts has been considerably increased, to the great benefit 
of the rural population more especially. During the past ten 
years, motor-omnibus services, chiefly for the transport 01 
passengers, have expanded immensely, and wider use is being 
made of these facilities by the rural population. 

So far, little use is being made in rural areas of the larger 
number of motor vehicles engaged in transporting goods, lne 
local transport of both passengers and goods is still conducted 
mainly by horse-drawn vehicles. It is still exceptional or 
agriculturists, particularly small farmers, to own motor-cars ; 
but the number of bicycles has increased enormously, and ey 
have now become the most popular means of communication 


in the villages. 

Gradual progress is being made in extending the telephone 
system. Postal services have increased enormously, and are 
working extremely well. In some localities, letters are no 
being delivered to addressees in country villages. 



An attempt has been made to give in very rough outline a 
picture of rural Poland as it is to-day, pointing out its short 
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Polish mountaineers from the Krosno district. 
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comings and its achievements. It should be emphasised here 
that great interest is nowadays taken in Poland in rural prob¬ 
lems. This is due in the first place to the rural population 
itself, which, on its own initiative, is organising and endeavour- 
ing to induce the authorities to satisfy its requirements and 
remove its grievances. Local authorities, private agricultural 
organisations, co-operative societies and various special associa¬ 
tions are organising Polish rural life from bottom to top. 
Representatives of these bodies form the chambers of agriculture, 
and an association of those chambers, jointly with the central 
agricultural organisations and co-operative societies, forms the 
central organisation for the whole of agriculture and brings its 
influence to bear on the Government and the economic policy 
of the banks. 

The interest taken in rural problems is also shown by the 
numerous scientific institutions engaged in the study of rural 
problems. Economic questions affecting small-holders are 
dealt with by the Department for the Economic Study of Rural 
Small-holdings, attached to the State Institute at Pulawy, 
as well as by a number of university institutions. This 
department conducts, inter alia , studies by the Laur method 
of the remunerativeness of small-scale agriculture, the results 
of which are communicated in the form of an annual report. 
Social problems affecting rural areas are studied by the Institute 
of Social Economy, the Institute for Social Problems and the 
Rural Sociology Department of the Central School of Rural 
Economy, Warsaw. In addition, agricultural problems con¬ 
nected with rural life are studied by the Rural Culture Institute, 
which has been specially founded for that purpose. The results 
of its studies are put into practice by the Committee for Rural 
Culture Questions attached to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

All these scientific institutions publish the results of their 
studies, so that the amount of scientific literature dealing with 
the countryside has enormously increased in the past ten y ea F s * 

The Polish peasant is making rapid progress. His chie 
characteristics are profound piety, industry, great powers o 
resistance, an intense attachment to his fatherland and a 
burning patriotism and love of liberty. He realises, n ^YY r the- 
less, the need for organisation and a strong authority. Thoug 
naturally a man of peace, he is prepared at any moment o 
make the costliest sacrifices of blood and property in defence o 
his re-born country and her frontiers, for he fully realises e 
immense value of the freedom he has regained and of having 
country which he can call his own. 




